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TERMS. 


Tue Crrcurar is published by Communists, and 


for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of community of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
wishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnovr 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, 
any one chooses to pay, he may send Two poLLars 


for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
We rely on the free gifts of 


te keep his accounts. 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 


J Communications should be addressed to— 


y.” 


‘Tue Circutar, Brooklyn, WN. 
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8. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS. 


Talk about the Second Coming--No. 11, 

[Our old fancy-friend that we have been talking 
with heretofore, gives place in this No., to a Jive in- 
quirer. } 





Letter from an Inquirer. 
Camden, N. Y., April 29, 1953. 
Dear Frienvs: | acknowledge your kind- 
ness in sending me the Circular. I can say I 
am pleased with much that I find in it. But I 
am not able to say that I am yet convinced that 
you are correct in your idea that the Second 
Coming took place in A. D. 70. As an inqui- 
rer, I wish to present a few of my objections. 
1. Our Lord, as recorded by Luke, (ch. 21: 
24,) instructs his disciples that the Jews would 
be carried away captive into all nations, and 
Jerusalem would be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles until the Gentile times should be fulfilled ; 
and then he mentions the signs of his coming, 
in connection with the fulness of the Gentiles. 
If I understand your writings, the Gentile times 
eould not have been fulfilled in A. D. 70. 

2. In Acts 3: 21, itis written—‘* Whom the 
heavens must receive until the times of restitu- 
tion of all things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
world began.” The restitution of all things 
spoken by the mouth of all the holy prophets 
since the world began, could not have been 
completed in A. D. 70. 

3. In 1 Cor. 15: 51, 52, we read—*‘ Behold 
I show you 4 mystery. We shall not ail sleep, 
but we shall all be changed; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incor »ptible, and we shall be changed.” 
Paul here tells us when to look for the event of 
translation, viz., at the last trumpet; and I 
learn by the Berean that the last trumpet in- 
troduces the second und last judgment, as you 
explain it According to all Scripture on the 
snbiect of translation, we are pointed to the 
~ cvud Coming 1s the seene to which it be- 
longs ; aad I fail to see or hear the last trumpet 
at A. D. 70. 

I should be glad of answers to the above ob- 
jections, if answers can be given. There are 
may more as weighty objections in my mind, 
which I shall desire to have answered in this 
investigation, if the way should remain open. 

Yours in love for truth, 
E. W. Warers. 


Answer by the Circular, 

1. AS TO T}3E TIMES OF THE GENTILES. 

A careful and candid reading of Luke 
21: 24, in connection with what goes before 
and after, will convince Mr. Waters that the 
mention of the long desolation of Jerusalem 
through ‘ the times of the Gentiles,’ is a mo- 
mentary digression or parenthesis, in a discourse 
that otherwise relates whally to matters then 
near at hand. Thus in the 28th verse, after 
mentioning the signs of the Second Coming, 
which Mr. W. refers to the remote periol of 
the fulness of the Gentiles, Christ says, ‘ When 
these things begin to come to pass, then look 
up and lift up your heads, for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh.’ This was manifestly ad- 
dressed to the disciples then present—not to 
mankind in after gererations—and was de- 
signed to apprise them of cheering signals which 
they would need in the dark days of the tail of 
Judaism. To make this sure, Christ goes on 
to compare the signs they were to look for, to 
the budding of the fig tree, and then says, 
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pass away.’ 
about the meaning of the word generation, let 


Circular of April 16th.) Itis thus manifest 
that, as what gocs before the 24th verse cer- 
tainly relates to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
so what follows after is a continuation of the 
history of that same period, and relates to 
events within the scope of the disciples’ lifetime. 
So that the allusion to the long period of ‘the 
times of the Gentiles,’ is simply a side-remark, 
thrown in for the sake of completing the pic- 
ture of the desolation that was to commence at 
that time. Having occasion to speak of the 
beginning of the ‘treading down’ of Jerusalem, 
it was natural that Christ should glance for a 
moment toward its far-off end, and then go on 
again with the train of events for which he was 
preparing his disciples. So the language uf the 
25th verse sounds to an unsophisticated ear, 
even without reference to the subsequent evi- 
dences which we have presented. A good exam- 
ple of this digressive form of discourse occurs in 
John 19: 26—28. “* When Jesus therefoi 
his mother, and the disciple standing by whom 
he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, 
behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, 
Behold thy mother! And from that hour, 
that disciple took her wnto his own home. After 
this, Jesus, knowing that all things were now 
accomplished, that the scriptures might be ful- 
filled, saith, I thirst.” This is even a stronger 
case than Luke 21: 24; for the digression about 
John’s adoption and maintenance of Christ’s 
mother, is followed by the close and emphatic 
copulative ‘after this,’ which according to Mr. 
W’s. stringent method of construing the di- 
gression about the times of the Gentiles, would 
absolutely require us to understand that Christ 
remained on the cross and said, ‘ I thirst,’ after 
John took Mary to his house and gave her a 
home all her days! But the evangelist appre- 
hended no danger of such a misconstruction of 
his language, because he assumed that his read- 
ers would have common sense enough to see, that 
what follows the copulative connects back with 
what he was saying about Christ’s behavior on 
the cross; and has nothing to do with the histo- 
ry of John’s subsequent dealings with Mary. 
Just so it may be assumed that common sense, 
cleared of theory, will see that what follows 
the mention of ‘ the times of the Gentiles,’ in 
the 21st of Luke, connects back with the ac- 
count of the destruction of Jerusalem, and has 
nothing to do with the interjected sentence 
which sketches the subsequent dealings of the 
Gentiles with the ruins of the holy city. 


2. AS TO THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 


Let us first inquire simply, what Peter meant 
by this expression ?—not what people generally 
understand by it? or what he ought to have 
meant? but what was in Ais mind when he 
spoke of ‘the restitution of ail things,’ as re- 
corded in Acts 3:21. This is easily ascer- 
tained. Only a few days before, the disciples 
had put this question to Jesus :—‘ Lord wilt 
thou at bhis time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel? Acts 1:6? The probability is that 
Peter himself was the spokesman on the occa- 
sion. He generally volunteered his services, 
in such eases. The question sounds like one 
of his, and the original word translated restore 
agein is radically the same as that translated 
restitution in his subsequent speech. ‘ The 
restitution of all things,’ then, in Peter’s mind 
was ‘the restoration of the kingdom to Israel.’ 
Let the reader look at what follows the verse 
in which ‘ the restitution of all things’ is men- 


ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 
Verily I say wnto you, this generation shall not 
pass away till all be fulfilled. Heaven and 


earth shall pass away ; but my word shall not 
(if Mr. Waters has any doubt | people. in fulfillment of the covenant made with 


him read again an article on that point in the 


great aud notable day of the Lord come,” (Acts 
2: 16—-20.) This shows plainly that accord- quent revelation, but to the trumpet of which 
C 


out the prophecies to which he alludes in that 


Moses and ‘all the prophets,’ which relate to the 
raising up of a Deliverer and King for the Jewish 


Abraham. This entirely agrees with the idea 
that ‘ the restitution of all things,’ in his mind 
was the ‘ restoration of the kingdom to Israel.’ 
The very word ‘restitution,’ implies not the es- 
tablishment of something new, but the reéstab- 
lishment of something that had fallen into de- 
eay. The Jewish Theocraey, which was estab- 
lished by Moses, and which rose to universal 
supremacy under David and Solomon, ‘had 
fallen into decay, and the promises of Moses 
and all the prophets were, that God would at 
last raise up, from the seed of David, a King to 
sit on his throne, who should restore the lost 
glory to Israel. These promises, according to 
our theory, were faithfully fulfilled, when 
Christ, immediately after the destruction of the 
old Jerusalem, raised the Jewish church, and 
established his throne and theirs in the New 
Jerusalem. And this we hold is what Peter 
meant and expected, when he spoke of'‘ the 
restitution of all things.’ 
It is useless to insist on a strict construction 
lof the expression ‘ail things spoken by the 
prophets’ &c. in Acts 3: 21, as thongh it ne- 
cessarily implied that all the detais of all the 
prophecies in the Bible were to be fulfiiled at 
the Second Coming; for this cannot be true 
even according to the Millerite theory, or any 
other. The Millennium, and many other things, 
are away beyond the Second Coming in any 
view of the prophecies. Moreover the strict 
constructionist will be confounded to find that 
John the Baptist was to ‘ restore all things 
So says Christ, in Matt. 17: 11, and in Mark 
9: 12, and he uses the same word in the original, 
that the disciples use, in their question about 
‘the restoration of the kingdom to Israel,’ and 
that Peter uses in what he says about ‘the res- 
titution of all things.’ So that if we are to be 
bound down to mere words, we can bolt and 
prove that all things were already restored when 
Peter made that speech! The only rational view 
is that Peter regarded the ‘ restoration of the 
kingdam to Israel,’ which was then at hand, as 
the consummation in swbstance—not in detail— 
of the covenant made with Abraham, and of 
all the promises in the Bible; which is the 
truth about the matter. 

Now let us see what hints we can find about 
the time that was in Peter’s mind. Observe 
that he says in verse 24, that ‘all the prophets 
++ +205 many as have spoken, [this certainly is 
as comprehensive as the language in the 21st 
verse,] have likewise [i. e. like Moses, whose 
prophecy is first mentioned,] foretold of THESE 
pays.’ So then, in his view, the latter days, 
towards which all the prophecies pointed, were 
already come andcoming. This exactly agrees 
with what he said on the day of Pentecost ; viz., 
“ This {outpouring of the spirit] is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Jocl: And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, (saith God,) I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh: and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall gee visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: and on my servants 
and on my handmaidens I will pour out, in those 
days, of my Spirit; and they shell prophesy : 
and § will shew wonders in heaven above, an! 
signs in the earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and 
vapor of smoke: the sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, before that 





ing to Peter’s theory of prophecy, the ‘last 
days’ had come, and the signs of the end were 
showing themselves; so that the ‘great and 
notable day of the Lord,’ or in other words, the 





things,’ could not be far off. | Now go back to 


verse, directs attention to those predictions of| the question which the disciples put to Jesus 


about ‘the restoration of the kingdom,’ and 
observe that they inquired, ‘ Wilt thou at this 
time restore,’ &c. ; which shows that they were 
looking for a speedy consummation. And bear 
in mind that they had reason for such expecta- 
tions ; for Christ had told them again and again 
that ‘ the kingdom was at hand,’ that ‘some of 
them should not taste death till they should see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom,’ that 
the generation then living ‘should not pass 
away till all these things should be -fulfilled,’ 
that ‘they should not have gone over the cities 
of Israel tii! the Son of man should come,’ &c. 
&e. Their question, then, was not a very un- 
reasonable one ; and Christ did not treat it as 
such. He simply checked their curiosity about 
the exact ‘ times and seasons,’ as he always had 
done before, when he gave them those promises 
of his advent within their own lifetime ; and at 
the same time he assured them that they should 
receive the earnest of the kinglom—the power 
of the Holy Ghost, (which they did within a 
few days,)—and should proclaim his coming 
reign through Jutca and tq the ‘ uttermost 
parts of the earti ,’ and they knew from what 
he had before taught them, that when they had 
done that, i) c kingdom would come. 

Thus we have shown what Peter meant by 
‘the restitution of all things,’ and when he ex- 
pected it. He meant the reéstablishment of 
the Theocracy of Israel, and he expected it 
within a lifetime. When, therefore, he said of 
Christ that ‘ the heavens must-receive him till 
the times of the restitution of all things,’ he 
anticipated no such long interval as is commonly 
iraagined, between the day of Pentecost and 
the descent of Christ. but placed the great crisis 
just where all the resi, of the New Testament 
prophecies place it—at the end of the Jewish 
world, in A. D. 70. 


3. AS TO THE. LAST TRUMPET. 


Mr. W. is mistaken, in thinking that the 
Berean teaches that the ‘ Jast trump,’ spoken 
of in 1 Cor. 15: 52, ‘ introduces the sccoiu and 
last judgment.’ He will find in that bock, 
( p. 365,) a special discussion on this very 
point, the substance of which we will here copy, 
as an answer to his third objection. It occurs 
in a review of Bush on the |) csurreetion.— 
The first paragraph, is an extract from the 
Professor’s book, and our remarks follow. 
**Paul [says Bush] undoubtedly supposed that 
this change [spoken of in 1Cor. 15: 52,] was to 
occur simultaneously with that promised advent of 
the Savior that was to be ushered in during the 
lifetime of that generation—a supposition built upon 
the etter of numerous predictions, but which the 
event hag shown to be, in this respect, erroncous, 
The fact that forms the burden of the announc.ment 
has not yet taken place, but iaof still future oc- 
currence. It is to come to pass at the period so 
frequently allyded to in the prophets, as to be dis- 
tinguished by something that is here termed the 
‘sounding of the last trumpet ;’ and this is doubtiess 
identical with the last jn the series of the seven apoca- 
lyptical trumpets, Rey. 11: 15, which announces the 
downfall of earthly dominion, and the kingdoms of 
this world becoming the kingdoms of our Lord and 
his Christ.” p. 200. 

The only reason here assigned for fapyfing 
error to the apostle, and for carrying forwar: 
the great events which he expected within his 
lifetime to the end of the kingdoms of this 
wonld, is the assumption that the ‘last trump’ 


in 1 Cor. 15: 52, ‘is doubtless identical with 


the last in the series of the seven apocalyptical 
trumpets, Rev. 11; 15.’ This assumption is 
without foundation, as we will proceed to show. 
The Apocalypse was not written till many 
years after Paul wrote to the Corinthians.— 
There is no evidence that he had ever heard 
of the seven trumpets of John’s vision. In 
the expression, ‘ the last trump,’ he manifestly 
alluded, not to a trumpet spoken of in a subse- 


hrist spoke in Matt. 24: 31, of which doubt- 


less he had heard and read. After predicting 
the coming 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the prophe- 
cy in Matthew proceeds—‘And he shall send his 


of the Son of man immediately 











“When ye sce these things come to pass, know 


tioned, and he will see that Peter, in pointing 


Second Coming and ‘the restitution of all 


angels with a great sownd of a trumpet, and 
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shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds,’ &c. Here is the coming of Christ in 
the same juxtaposition with the sounding of 
the trumpet as in 1 Thess. 4; 16. Moreover, 
as the gathering of the elect is manifestly only 
another expression for the raising them from 
the dead, 1. e., gathering, them out of Hades 
and Mortality, it is thes that the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the change of the living 
is also immediately connected with the sound- 
ing of the trumpet in Matt. 24: 31, just as it 
isin 1 Cor. 15: 52, and 1 Thess. 4:16. Now 
if we can prove that Christ, in Matt. 24: 31, 
did not refer to the seventh trumpet of the 
Apocalypse, then it will be proved that Paul 
in 1 Cor. 15: 52, and 1 Thess. 4: 16, did not 
refer to that trumpet. This point might be 
settled by simply appealing to the fact that the 
trumpet of which Christ speaks was to sound 
immediately after the tribulation of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and within the lifetime of 
the generation living when the prophecy was 
uttered ; (see verses 29 & 34;) whereas the 
seventh trumpet of the Apoealypse is confess- 
edly to be referred to a far later period. But 
Mr. Bush, like many others, has a way of 
evading the force of the declarationa—‘ This 
epee shall not pass till ajl these things 

e fulfilled.’ Because along tract of time is 
incidentally alluded to in the parallel passage 
in Luke 21+ 24, (viz. ‘the times of the Gen- 
tiles,’ during which the holy city is to be trodden 
down,) he feels at liberty to except from the 
above declaration any of the items going before 
it, which ‘he chooses to place beyond the time 
of ageneration from the period of Christ’s minis- 
try. We will therefore adopt another method 
of proof. 

In the 6th and 7th chapters of Revela- 
tion, we have a description of Christ’s Sec- 
ond Coming entirely parallel to the predic- 
tion in Matt. 24. It concludes, as the latter 
does, with an announcement of the ingathering 
of the elect from the four winds, occupying 
the whole of the 7th chapter. Of course the 
trumpet, which Christ makes the signal of the 
gathering, is included, though it is not men- 
tioned, in the transactions of John’s vision. 
Its place is at the beginning of the 7th chapter. 
Now the whole.of the transactions of the two 
chapters in question, take place at the succes- 
sive openings of the first six seals. The ap- 
pesring of the Son of man, and the gathering 
of the eleet belong to the sixth seal. The 
trumpet therefore of which Christ speaks in 
Matt. 24: 31, sonnded in the,interval between 
the sixth and seventh seals. This was before 
the sowniling of any of the seven trumpets of 
John’s vision. It was not till the opening of 
the seventh seal, that the angels having the 
seven trumpets ‘ prepared themselves to sound.’ 
(See chap. 8: 1,2.) Thus it is proved that 
Paul’s ‘ last trump’ was separated from the 
seventh trumpet of Rev. 11: 15, by the whole 
interval between the sixth seal and the final 
period of judgment, i. e., by more than the 
whole time occupied by all the trumpets. 
This demonstration must hold good till it is 
shown that Matt. 24, and Rev. 6 and 7, do not 
refer to the same events and the same period of 
time. This can never be done. 

Why then does Paul call the signal of the 
gathering of the elect, the ‘last trump?’ Sim- 
ply beeause‘it was the last trump of the Jewish 
dispensation. On -the same principle,. the 
times immediately preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem were called the. $ /ast days ;’ not 
as being the last days of the. world’s existence, 
for the ‘ times of the Gentiles’ were to follow ; 
but as being the last days of the Jewish aéon. 
The trumpet which gathered the elect after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, was the ‘ last trump’ 
of Judaism, and immediately preceded the first 
resurrection and judgment. Afterwards, dur- 
ing the times.of the Gentiles, another series of 
trumpets were to sound; and the last of these 
is the signal of another and final resurrection 
and judgment. Q. E. D. 

N. B. We presume that Mr. W., in saying 
that he ‘ fails to see or hear the last trumpet at 
A. D. 70,’ does not mean to convey the idea 
that the sounding of a literal brass trumpet, 
eognizable by the bodily senses, and reporta- 
ble in history, is required for the fulfillment of 
the predictions of the trumpet-harbinger of 
judgment. In this physical sense he cannot 
reasonably expect to see or hear the ‘ last trum- 
pet’ which is yet to sound ; for the six trum- 
pets that were to sound before it, certainly have 
not been seen or heard in that way. These 
angelic trumpets are seen and heard by .other 
senses than these which take note of the par- 
ade and music of common train-bands. The 


‘last trump’ of Judaism was (as the ‘ last 
trump’ of Gentilism will be) kindred in quality 
to the vorce which, Paul says in Hebrews 12: 
25—28, was then shaking, ‘ not the earth only, 
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J We cut the following from the Advertising 
columns of the Tribune. Itis probably intended as 
a slur on Hahneman and Homeopathy. 


To whom it may Concern. 

N INQUIRY in PHYSIOLOGY.—‘ He casts out 
[1 devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.’——Phari- 
sees. ‘ Like cures like.’—Hahneman. ‘Satan cannot 
cast out Satan.’—Jesus Christ. ‘ Evil cannot cast out 
evil.’—-Swedenborg. ‘It is true, evil cannot cast 
out evil.’"——De Charms. ‘Overcome evil with good.’ 
—St. Paul. ‘Contraries are cured by contraries.’ 
— Galen. 
Which are right here? If Hahneman and the Phari- 
sees are right, the others are all wrong. How are 
we to know ? INVESTIGATOR. 


—— —————— 
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Newspaper Blunders. 


It would be well for editors always to read the 
third chapter of James before going to press. For 
our part, the liability of helping along lying news, 
in spicing our paper with the entertaining items that 
fall in our way, lies so heayy uponus, that we 
are tempted to let them alone altogether, and wait 
for a better currency. But criticism isa cure- 
all that will help here as well as elsewhere. In- 
viting, therefore, fair criticism on ourselves, we 
mean to do what we can to ‘ stir up the pure minds’ 
of our brethren of the press, to vigilance for veraci- 
ty as well as for variety. To this end we ca}l atten- 
tion to acouple of curious and quite serious newspa- 
per blunders that happened to present themselves to 
us at one reading. They are so near alike in their 
bearing, that one would think Satan must have 
meant something by them, though the editors con- 
cerned did not. 

The following from the Tribune tells the whole 
story about blunder No. 1: 

To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune : 

Sir : In one of your papers, more than a week ago, 
you publighed a notice as follows : 

‘‘Dr. Pond, the President of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Bangor, Maine, is giving lectures in that 
city, to.show that Theology is no science, and that 
there is no truth in it whatever.” 

I know not on what authority this publication was 
made. I only know that it is a gross falsehood and 
slander. I have been delivering no such lectures. 
I believe that the Theology of the Bible is not only a 
science, but the noblest science in the Universe, and 
one most of all deserving of consideration. 

I find that other papers have copied your false an- 
nouncement ; and I am now in the receipt of letters 
from Christian friends, and infidels—the former de- 
ploring my apostasy.from the truth ;.the latter con- 
gratulating me on ypy deliverance from gn ‘ old anti- 
quated humbug,’ as they are pleased to call the 
Theology of the Bible. Will you please to contradict 
the slander you have (I trust unwittingly) circu- 
lated, either by publishing this letter, or in any 
other way you think proper. Yours, very res- 
pectfully, Enocu Ponp, 
[The error of which Dr. Pond complains was the 
fault of the types and not of the pen; we wrote phre- 
nology, but it got printed theology. The blunder 
was corrected in our columns the next day, but as 
all our readers may not have observed the correction, 
we give place to Dr. Pond’s communication.—Zd. 
Tribune. 

The right and wrong of such a matter as this, it 
seems to us, is worth somestudy. The moral phil- 
osophy that is popular among editors, holds engi- 
neers, conductors, and railroad companies, to pretty 
strict responsibility. for mistakes made under their 
management, and among their employees. Would 
that philosophy accept the Tribune’s explanation as 
a sufficient excuse? We will not undertake to 
judge ; but will leave the case with a single remark, 
viz., If editors know that their written copy is liable 
to be abused in this way by their printers, they 
ought to correct their own proofs, because their main 
responsibility attaches to what they print, ond not 
to what they write for the printer. a 
Blunder No. 2 is the following item from the Ron- 
dout Courier, which capsizés another Theological 
President ! 

gaz Finney the revivalist has become a spiritual 
rapper, and with some of his most notorious adhe- 
rents, slid into open infidelity.—Ron. Cour. Apr. 29. 
The editor of the Courier probably deduced this 
item, by a very natural misconstruction, from the 
following notice, which went the rounds of tlie papers 
some weeks ago: 

Ja? A convention of Spiritualists, of Massachu- 
setts, comménced its session in Springfield on Wednes- 
day. About three hundred believers were present, 
presided over by Dr. H. F. Gardiner, of Springfield. 
Aniong the individuals present are Rev. Adin Ballou, 
Rev. John.M. Spear, and Rev. Mr. Finney, of Ohio 
—the latter of whom made a long address in the 
evening, boldly broaching the strongest doctrines of 
infidelity. 

Most persons would understand from this, as a 
matter of course, that the ‘Rev. Mr. Finney of Ohio,’ 
who thus distinguished himself, was Rev. Charles G. 
Finney, formerly known as a revivalist, and now the 
President of Oberlin College. Indeed it seems as if 
the writer of the notice was willing to have it so un- 
derstood, as he gave the initials of the other speak- 
ers, but withheld those of Mr. Finney. The fact, 
however, as we understand from good authority, is, 
that the speaker at the convention was another 
man, nota minister, but a lecturer on magnetism 
and modern spiritualisms, not connected with the 

















but also heaven.’ 


revivalist, unless as a distant relative. Rev. C. G. 








Finney did not attend the convention, and is not a 
‘rapper,’ or an infidel, but is engaged, as zealously as 
ever, in the duties of his calling, as preacher and 
President of the Oberlin Institute. The Oberlin 
Evangelist of April 13th, says: 

Pres. Finney arrived in town last Friday 
evening, and will resume his classes immediately. 


The 13th was Wednesday ; so thgt the Friday be- 
fore was the 8th; which was, in fact, one of the days 
of the convention at Springfield, as it commenced on 
the 6th. This proves an alibi, that must acquit ‘ Mr. 
Finney the revivalist’ of being Mr. Finney the rap- 
per and infidel of the Springfield Convention. 


This mis-report of the Courier is not very cen- 
surable ‘as the world goes.’ But does the world go 
right? Ought not editors to be as wide awake, at 
least, as lawyers, in detecting the weak places of 
indictments, holding themselves always as counsel 
for the defendant? An indictment against Charles 
G. Finney, if it only described him as ‘ Rev. Mr. 
Finney, of Ohio,’ would be quashed at once, as de- 
fective, in a court of law. 

Let us look to our ways, brethren, lest Satan, the 
accuser, get the advantage of us, and muke us do a 
great deal of dirty work for him, which we never in- 
tended to do. 

The old Boston News-Letter, the mustard-seed 
from which the present enormous growth of the 
American Press has sprung,—a copy of which sticks 
on the wall before us—invites news-reports for its 
columns in the following fashion, the spirit of which 
may yet be cultivated, though its method of securing 
the public from imposition, is, of course, out of date. 

Such as have any Remarkable Occurrences that 
fall out in this or the Neighbouring Provinces that 
are worthy recording, are Desired to get the same 
well Attested by the Magistrate or Minister of the 
Place and directed and sent to some Noted Person or 
Persons in this Place, that the Publick be not im- 
posed upon.— Boston News Letter, March 17, 1720. 





The Largest Vessel in the World. 


Yesterday morning we visited the Queen of Clip- 
pers, a vessel now lying in the East River, on the 
New York side, ashort distance above the Fulton 
Ferry. This is said to be the largest sailing vessel, 
ever launched into the world of waters. Her length is 
two hundred and sixty feet. Think of that, Oneida 
friends! A vessel two hundred feet longer than 
your Mansion-house, and nine feet wider! for her 
breadth of beam is forty-four and a half feet.— 
Her depth, from the upper deck to the keelson, that 
is, the bottom timber, is twenty-four feet. Then her 
towering masts, rigging, yard-arms, &c., extend 
so high into the air, as to afford a resting-place, one 
might imagine, for the clouds. 

Her owners haye spared no expense in her con- 
struction, and her strength is .in proportion to her 
size. It is said also that her architectural beauty 
and finish surpasses every thing of the kind. 

As to her capacity for carrying freight, six mil- 
lions of pounds weight can be stowed away in her 
abdominal regions, below the upper deck. 

A full complement of hands to man her will require 
not less than eighty men. Her destination is Califor- 
nia and China. We understand, moreover, that better 
accommodations and fare will be afforded to sailors 
than they usually receive. 

We cannot help thinking how much happiness 
might be freighted to foreign shores, if the owners, 
officers, and crew, of so splendid a palace, were com- 
munized by the gospel of Christ. Would it not be 
carrying the good news of salvation to the heathen 
ina palpable form? We think so, and believe it 
will be done. @. Cc. 





J New York and Brooklyn are in the honey- 
moon of their new Wall Street Ferry; which com- 
menced business on Monday last, devoting that 
first day to Communism, by throwing open its gates 
and carrying all comers without pay; which was 
pleasant and comely. The boats are good, the 
Ferry-houses are spacious and beautiful, and the 
streets that are joined are central and lively.— 
The Wall-street men, who have heretofore had to 
trudge up and down the city to the old Ferries, 
can ‘now go straight home to Brooklyn; and ‘re- 
fresh themselves while crossing, with the beauties 
of the green banks that slope down from the glori- 
ous Heights. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Wallingford--Letter from the Country. 
Wallingford Community, 

May, 2, 1853. 
Dear Crrcutar:—The situation of this 
Community here in the heart of Connecticut, 
suggests many reminiscences of the old Puritan 
times. No part of the country, I think, is 
more rich in historical and antiquarian matter 
than this ; and the outward aspect of things goes 
to favor this impression. There is nothing new 
or raw here, as in the scenery about Oneida, 
but every thing has the orderly, solid, respect- 
able look that belongs to age. In my rambles, 
I have noticed particularly the snug, well-pre- 
served farm-houses scattered among the hills, 





shaded by ancient looking trees—maple or elm— 


and surrounded by well-worn paths, as though 
they had been the home of successive genera- 
tions. We involuntarily connect these old 
homesteads with the past; they evidently have 
had a history; and curiosity asks what has 
beea the character and fortune of their occu- 
pants, since the devout Puritan first set up his 
family hearth-stone and altar on this spot two 
hundred years ago, and attempted to found the 
final Theocracy of the Kingdom of God? Even 
the gray and mossy stone walls which line the 
road-side, are significant reminders of old times. 

Wallingford was settled in 1670, by persons 
from New Haven, from which it is but twelve 
miles distant. Measures were immediately ta- 
ken for establishing a school and a church, 
The first {.x ever imposed in the town, was for 
raising a fund to support a minister. 

Our Commune* is situated ona western slope, 
overlooking for several miles the valley of the 
Quinnipiac, where land was distributed to the 
first settlers by a committee appointed in New 
Haven for the purpose. Here is still pointed 
out the ‘ meadow lot,’ which was voted by the 
town in 1709, to the Rev. Mr. Whittlesey, as 
an inducement to secure his settlement as a 
minister. 

Beyond the valley on the opposite slope, is 
now seen the New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road ; and the trains which often meet in full 
view, at the distance of a mile, form a scene of 
modern life which never tires the attention. 

A short distance beyond the Railroad, and 
crowning the hill on the east side of the valley, 
stands the village of Wallingford. Its three 
meeting houses and neatly painted dwellings, 
are prominent in view from our house ; but most 
conspicuous of all is the palace-like residence 
of Moses Y. Beach, long the editor and pro- 
prietor of the New York Daily Sun. This 
house, whatever may be thought of its archi- 
tectural effect, is,certainly a wonder of costliness 
and art, and deserves to rank with Barnum’s 
Tranistan. 

Thus the view from the Commune windows, 
is quite varied and suggestive in its associations. 
First, there are the green meadows of the Quin- 
nipiac, reminding one of the ancient Puritan 
history of the place. Then, several miles of 
parallel railway, with its thundering trains, af- 
fording the sublimest type of mechanical speed 
and power, at the present time; and finally, 
crowning the scene, the splendid residence of 
the well known founder of the Penny Press. 
Is not this a regular progress to the true climax? 
By the way, it is worth while to notice the 
tendency of Journalism to the lowest minimum 
of cost. The heavy sixpennies of former times, 
have been nearly superseded with the reading 
masses, by the cheaper dailies of the Tribune 
stamp, costing two cents: and still below this, 
the daily Sun, established by Mr. Beach, has 
as a Penny Paper, a circulation probably great- 
er than any other. These cheap papers, con- 
trary to general expectation at the time they 
were established, have been sustained, and be- 
sides wielding a vast influence, have made for- 
tunes for their proprietors. Who knows but 
that a daily paper will yet be offered on the plan 
of the Circular, free to all, and be sustained 
better than any of them? Our cause is cer- 
tainly the best one, and God will give us at last 


the truest and best means. 
Yours, &e., G. 





* Commune is a very convenient and appropriate designation 
of the dwelling of a Community. We prefer it to the Phalans- 
tery of the Fourierites. It is a word used in France to designate 
a small territorial district, or village, but it is not appropriated 
to anything in this country: and as we expect to convert villa- 
ges into unitary Communities, we may as well avail ourselves of 
this word for naming our Community-houses.—Ed. Cir. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Letter from Newark--India Rubber Factory. 
Newark, April 30, 1853. 

Dear Crrcutar:—I yesterday paid a visit 
to the manufactory of the Newark India Rub- 
ber Company, with which I was so much cn- 
tertained that I thought perhaps some account 
of it would interest your readers. 

This Company are among the most exten- 
sive India Rubber dealers in the United States ; 
having a warehouse in New York, whence they 





send their wares to all parts of the vountry.— 
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Upon calling at their buildings, Mr. Firzcer- 
axp, the overseer, kindly volunteered to show 
me over the establishment; and as we went 
slong, he was at the pains to explain to me the 
yarious processes by which the India Rubber is 
converted from its native state, ‘into boots and 
shoes. 

The India Rubber is first taken in its raw 
state, cut into small pieces, and mixed with a 

reparation which makes it very sticky—so 
much so, that if two pieces are placed togeth- 
er and allowed to remain for a moment, ‘ the 
twain become one substance,’—they adhere so 
firmly thatit is impossible to separate them. 
This mixing goes on at the same time that the 
material is passing between two powerful iron 
rollers, which deliver it in the form of large 
sheets. Itis passed through a succession of 
rollers, and this reduces it to a condition fit for 
use, having the appearance of a web of cloth 
when the process is complete. It is then wound 
upon a large reel, between two sheets of cloth, 
glazed to prevent the layers sticking together. 

One incident occurred just previous to my 
call, which shows, to some extent, the power of 
this machinery of rollers. A young woman, 
passing through one of the rooms, had her 
dress caught in the gearing, which drew her 
rapidly teward it. A man who was standing 
by, seeing her danger, sprang toward her 
seized her round the waist, pulled her forcibly 
backward on to the floor, and there held her, 
by the utmost exertion, till her clothing was 
very nearly torn from Ler body !—she narrow- 
ly eseaping a terrible death, at the expense of 
her dress. I believe she was not materially 
injured. 

But to return to my stery. The large reels, 
with the India Rubber cloth upon them, are 
earried into an upper story, where the business 
of making it into boots, shoes, overshoes, &c., 
is carried on. The sheets of India Rubber 
are cut into the proper shape for making shoes, 
very much in the same manner as leather. I 
had always supposed that India Rubber shoes 
were made out of ‘ whole cloth,’ or cast ina 
mould; but suchis not the case. The business 
of making the India Rubber into shoes, is car- 
ried on almost wholly by women, of which the 
company have about 100 in their employ ; and 
who, in the summer months, turn out 2000 
pairs per-diem. The seams in these shoes are 
not sewed, but simply stuck together by the 
use of a cement, which makes the seams as 
strong asany otherpart. The solesare stamped 
by being passed between two rollers, on one 
of which is engraved the figure which we find 
imprinted on them. I was informed that one 
woman could put together thirty pairs of shoes 
per day ; this includes fitting them to the last, 
closing all the seams, putting on the bottom, 
&e. The India Rubber requires to be handled 
with great dexterity, to' avoid sticking to any- 
thing it may come in contact with; and I was 
told an inexperienced hand would make com- 
plete ‘ pi’ of it in a very short time. 

The shoes are next taken into another room, 
and varnished, to remove the sticky property 
which I have mentioned. As soon as the 
varnish is sufficiently dry, they are placed on 
shelves in asort of oven, or room of high 
temperature. jIn this heat the Ladia Rubber is 
partially melted, and blended with the varnish, 
in a way to make it perfectly dry, impervious 
to water, and at the same time, soft, pliable, 
and easy to the foot. The gloss on this kind 
of manufacture, is imparted to it by the same 
operation. This last process completes the 
shoes, which are then ready for market. 

Boots and shoes are the principal articles 
manufactured at this establishment: and next 
to them, India Rubber whips. These are made 
also by women, at avery rapidrate. I learned 
that they were in great demand at the South, 
where it is said they make excellent slave- 
whips. 

The order and regularity of this establish- 
ment were admirable. Much of their business 
is such as requires each workman to act in 
perfect harmony with the rest; and if one 
individual fails in his duty, many others are 


so much indastry and skill, much more shall our 
object stir us up to the highest pitch of faith- 
fulness and diligence, not only in business, but 


in every other direction. 
Yours, &c., Cc. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 196. 


SPIRITUAL PHRENOLOGY. 

Veneration and marvellousness and other 
organs on the top of the head, are the organs 
of faith. They are the proper regulators 
and rulers of the whole brain. The baptism 
of the Spirit of truth must come on the top 
of the head, and flow down from these high- 
est organs, through all the inferior depart- 
ments. ‘This is a physiological as well as a 
spiritual law. 

It is not essential at all that each individ- 
ual should have a perfect brain ; there may 
be all possible varieties of organization in the 
social body. What is wanted is a general 
spirit circulating in every part of that body, 
that is a proper expression and representative 
of the truest brain—that has the element of 
veneration in true proportion. Then each 
individual, whether his own brain is balanced 
correctly or not, will dwell in a spirit of 
peace ; and be supplied by others with what 
is lacking in himself. Persons who have small 
veneration will have the benefit of its larger 
development in others, and every one will 
have something in excess to supply his neigh- 
bor with. It is only on the principle that 
it is possible to organize under one spirit 
persons of very different phrenological char- 
acters, so that the deficiences of one can be 
supplied by the excess of another, that we 
can give hope to those who have imperfect 
organizations. Communism of the brain will 
create a medium-spirit, which will rule over 
individual developments, and give to every 
one a sufficient share of all the organs, or at 
least the capabilities that belong to them. 

Persons who are deficient in veneration, 
and the higher organs that tend to faith and 
the ascending fellowship, if they wish to re- 
cieve the influence which will do them the 
most good, must submit themselves to those 
who are their superiors in this respect. The 
department of these organs is supreme, and is 
the department that must rule. Faith is to 
be the element of our existence. Our char- 
acter will ultimately be estimated, and take 
rank and place, according to the supremacy 
of this department of our nature. 





HOME-TALK.—NO. 197. 
THE LORD’S LIGHT. 

There is a way in which things may be 
made to appear and disappear, without 
changing the position or state, of either the 
party which sees, or the objects which are 
seen ; and that is, by a change in the light. 
Certain things can be seen by one light, that 
are not visible by another ; many things can 
be seen by sunlight, that cannot be seen by 
moonlight, and it is probable there are many 
things, which cannot be seen by sunlight, 
that might be discerned by a stronger light. 
John said of the holy city, that it has no 
need of the sun, nor of the moon, for “ the 
glory of God did lighten it. ”’ 

The difference between the light of God 
and that of the sun, is, that the sunlight is 
fixed—it has no will of its own, and does not 
discriminate in its shining ; but the Lord has 
an intelligent will, and casts his light where 
he pleases, and withdraws it when he pleases. 
He can govern its direction as well as its in- 
tensity. Paul saw Christ suddenly stand be- 
fore him, in a beam of this superior kind of 
light; which he described as ‘above the 
brightness of the sun.’ The sun may be 
compared to a gas-light, which is a fixture, 


is more like a candle, which can be carried 
about ; it is a voluntary light—it does not 
shine by any fixed law, but has an_intelli- 
gent power of distribution. 


There is doubtless a light which would 
discover souls to us; but that light is under 
the voluntary control of God, and cannot be 
got at in any scientific way. We cannot see 
it because we choose to. If we are permit- 
ted to see that light, it will be because we 
please God. 

John says that when he saw the visions 
of Revelations, ‘ he was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,’ or as it should read ‘in the 
Lord’s day.’ This phrase is commonly ap- 
plied to the Sabbath ; but the probable mean- 
ing of John was, that he saw what he saw 
in the Lord’s light, or the Lord’s sunshine. 
A peculiar light was cast upon him, which 
discovered to him all that God was pleased 
to have him see and record. 


This same light, which is the secret of all 
visions, also shines on our minds and hearts 
in the discovery of all spiritual truth. God 
wisely sheds that light on things most im- 
portant to us first; i. e., on the Bible and 
inner truth ; but the same light will at length 
show us spiritual beings and scenery. As 
far as we discover truth, we are in posses- 
sion of this light. It is good that the best 
light in the universe, is not a fixed light 
that shines on every thing, but is comman- 
ded, directed, and distributed, by the all- 
wise God. 


Family-Talk—No. 1. 


[Our reserve of ‘ Home-Talks by J. H. N.’ being 
nearly exhausted, we now propose to commence a 
new series, to be called Family-Talks. This branch 
of literature is in quite a promising state among us, 
and may ultimately be as entertaining and useful as 
Debates in Congress. } 


CAN WE GET A LIVING? 
A.—Why should this be thought of asa 
problem—as though we had more difficulty 
to encounter than other folks? Not one of 
us would admit this question in common 
circumstances ; but it seems to be supposed 
that we labor under special disadvantages 
in Association. The contrary is the fact. 
The truth is, that aside from our principles 
of faith and trust in Providence, in the very 
nature of things whatever facilities there 
are for getting a living in the world, are 
greatly multiplied to us in several important 
respects. It was observed in the last Cir- 
cular, that if individuals by themselves can 
get their living, iadividuals combined can 
do it much more easily. That is obvious to 
common sense ; but it does not show all the 
advantage that our School possesses. Our 
principles are such as keep propagation 
among us under entire control; and that 
is the great item of expense which impover- 
ishes the mass of the people—they are 
loaded down with large families of children 
to support. We are able to limit ourselves to 
our means in that respect. ‘This advantage 
on one hand, and the advantage of the econ- 
omies of combination on the other, are two 
principal considerations that I should pre- 
sent to show, that in the nature of things 
our School is sure to put us in the way of 
self-support, more certain and easy than is 
possible in the world. 





B.—The only question about the possibil- 
ity of securing these advantages is one that 
we have put to the test, and that is whether 
the moral effects of Association will be good, 
so as to secure thrifty habits, wise manage- 
ment, &c. That question is no question at 
all with us now. 

C.—I have not the slightest fear but our 
principles will produce the best kind of hab- 
its, and the truest wisdom, both for ‘ the life 








discommoded, If ordinary motives encourage 


and shines where itis set; the light of God 


that now is and that which is to come.’ 


D.—I believe that we have had as yet, 
only a specimen of the beautiful results that 
are to be expected. 

E.—It is perfectly certain to mie, that our 
men will be better men, more active and en: 
terprising and economical, than they would 
have been in any school in the world. So 
far as the moral character of the Association 
is concerned, it gives the surest promise of 
thrifty habits. 

F'.—I have noticed that persons deceive 
themselves in their -imaginations about the 
expenses of the Association. Take a man 
right from isolation, where he has been ac- 
customed to see the expenses only of a sin- 
gle family, and place him where he can see 
the combined expenses of a great many fam- 
ilies, and the sum will look enormous to him. 
But if he will go into a fair calculation, he 
will find that the expenses of all these fami- 
lies combined, do not amount to near as much 
as they would have done for the same fami- 
lies living separately. 

G.—When Mrs. C. first’came to Oneida, 
she was troubled about the extravagant con- 
sumption of food that she thought was going 
on. When she went into the kitchen and 
saw perhaps a half a barrel of flour used up 
at one great baking, it was alarming to her 
sense of economy. But it was because she 
was deceived by changing from a family of 
three or four, into a family of 160. In re- 
ality there is much less food consumed in the 
Community, than by the same number of 
persons in isolation. This is the universal 
testimony of those who prepare the food, 
let the philosophy of this fact be what it may. 
Of course there is great economy in setting 
one table for forty families, instead of setting 
forty different tables—taking into account 
the whole process of preparation. 

H.—There is similar economy in regard 
to dress. In Association we set our own 
fashion; and all that department of dress 
which is not in ordinary use, but is necessary 
chiefly for going abroad, (which is a very 
expensive part of a person’s wardrobe com- 
monly,) is exceedingly reduced by our com- 
munity-habits. Then having children of 
various sizes, we need not throw aside any 
clothing before it is worn out ; and are saved 
the trouble of refitting. © 

I.—There is another item to be deducted 
from our expenses, we have no doctor’s bill. 

J.—And we have no hired servants. 

K.—We do not have to send our children 
to the High schools and Seminaries for edu- 
cation, as we have High schools at home. 

L.—We have been accustomed to think 
that our traveling expenses were very large ; 
and yet, distributed among forty families, 
this item would be considered moderate 

M—But persons looking on in a fearful 


an expense is going onall the time for the 
paper, and to support the Brooklyn family 
in their unproductive labors.’ 

N.—These same persons however, will 
say that the money and labor expended on 
the paper is well laid out, provided we can 
afford it. Now it stands to reason that if 
we have the advantages that have been men- 
tioned, and it is easier for us to get our liy- 
ing than for other folks--if we can limit 


eating and drinking and clothing, as we do— 
then we can afford this extra expense. 
O.—But are not the expenses of the 
Association up to this time, greater than 
their income, or at least greater than their 
actual productive labor is able to balance ? 
P.—My answer to that would be, that 
what with our productive labor and the mon- 
ey brought in by members, as they have 





joined us from time to time, we have been 


spirit of worldly wisdom, will say, ‘See what - 


propagation, and diminish our expenses in . 
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able so far to meet our expenses from year 
to year; and instead of getting in debt, 
have constantly increased our capital. And 
if you say that this cannot last, that we 
shall come to a point finally where we must 
stop these extra expenses, or ran in debt, 
then I say, when we do come to that point 
we shall stop the expenses. We are men 
who know how to ‘suffer need,’ and it is 
against our principles entirely to run in 
debt. We are ready at any time to stop 
spending and go to working like slaves to 
avoid this necessity. We have not found 
it necessary yet, but we are perfectly ready 
to do it. 

Q.—I see no difficulty in respect to moral 
character, thrifty habits, &c., and am cer- 
tain that we have the faculty of self-denial 
always in readiness for any emergency ; but 
the question may arise, whether in our state 
of combination we shall be able to get profit- 
table employment—whether our relations to 
the world will not be injured in a way to 
cut off our chances for doing business to 
good advantage. We might be ever so well 
disposed ourselves, and yet not be able to 
get anything to do, that will bring us in 
profits. 

R.—We have had no trouble about that 


AIT GST 


tient, or a claiming spirit toward him—thank- 
ful to receive his gifts, yet willing to wait till 
he sces best to bestow them—-in a state where, 
on the one hand we are watchful to hear what 
he says, and ready to obey faithfully his word, 
and on the other hand are patient and content, 
even if he gives us nothing to do. 

D.—The difference between waiting on 
Christ, and waiting aay from him, appears to 
be this: in the former case, a person draws 
near him, where he can hear bis call ; and does 
so moreover in faith ; (for, “he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he isa 
rewarder of thein that diligently seek him ;”’) 
whereas in the other case, that of waiting away 
from him, there ’s a lack of earnestness to 
draw near, and also a lack of genuine faith.—— 
The apostle James says, ‘* Draw nigh to God, 
and he will draw nigh to you.” 

E.—It seems to me that waiting away from 
Christ especially characterizes the antinomian 
spirit—the spirit which assumes that God will 
do every thing for us, and which therefore, im- 
agines that we need not concern ourselves 
about Ais work, until he sends us a special sum- 
mons. This is not treating God respectfully. 
Persons who take this position, do not appre- 
ciate the worth of God’s favor and salvation, 
nor the privilege of serving him. 

F’.—Another class of persons who wait away 
from the Lord, or rather, who cease to wait on 


We have found plenty of employ- 
ment, have got thrifty trades going, and 
shall have more; and we have no difficulty 
in finding markets. Our garden and or- 
chard, upon which we have expended con- 
siderable outlay, are just beginning to make 


us returns; and this source of income will 


steadily increase. —‘Cast not away therefore your confidence, 

S.—It is trus that there is a good deal of | which hath great recompense of reward. For 
extra expense at present in the way of pub-|ye have need of patience, that, after ye have 
lishing, and in some other things perhaps ;|done the will of God, ye might receive the 


him, are those who are easily discouraged, not 
‘ holding fast the beginning of their confi- 
dence ;? who, because they do not immediate- 
ly realize the good they have sought, are rea- 
dy to say, ‘it is vain to serve God: and what 
profit is it that we have kepthis ordinances ?? 
The exhortation of Paul to the Hebrews, 
(chap. 10 : 35, 39, ) deserves to be heeded : 





and it is true there is a general liberality of 
feeling through the Association in respect to 
expense—it is easy for us to spend money. 
Then on the other hand, it must be admitted 


provement. But so much the more credit 


is due to Association, by the economies of | waiting on the Lord; and many instructive 
examples of such waiting are given in history. 
Some examples that now occur to me I will 
mention. 


which, we are able to support this state of 
things and not involve ourselves. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR, Siuai, and ‘the glory of the Lord abode upon 


Discussion at Oneida.-- Waiting on the Lora. , 
(Question :—What do you understand by 


from him ? 


A.—The idea of waiting on Christ implies, |! would send them the Comforter, the Spirit 
of truth, and that they should be endued with 
power from on high, directed them, just before 
naar - . | he ascended, to tarry at Jerusalem, and ‘ wait 
Christ’s interests ; secondly, that he give his} ¢,. the promise of the Father.’ They accord- 
attention to Christ, and listen to know his wish-| ingly did tarry at Jerusalem, continuing with 
es, in a spirit of receptivity ; and thirdly that}one accord in prayer and supplication, and 
waiting for the promise, until the day of Pen- 
tecost was fully come, which it appears was 
about fen days after the ascension. 


in the first place, that a person doing so should 
renounce sclf-seeking, and devote himself to 


he have a spirit of obedience, that will prompt- 
ly do his bidding—as would be expected of a 
faithful servant who waits to do the commands 
of his master. 

J3.—Yes; attention is indispensable, if we 
would attain the object we seek. As a man 


purpose before him, so we should do in seeking 
the things of Christ: we should put ourselves 


In one of the Home Talks, (see Spir. Mag. 


by giving close attention. 


sential, in order to wait on Christ without dis- 


widow, (Luke 18: 1, &c.,) he encourages and 
commends the spirit that will pray always, and 
: . not faint. (See also Luke 11: 5, et seq.) 
there is not an extraordinary amount of pro- While we should eschew the spirit that asks 
ductive labor going on among us; we do not | Gog impertinently, or impatiently, we may be 
put all hands, men, women and children, to | cure that God is pleased to have us present 
work as they do in factories: we give our-|our requests to him in all modest ways, and 
selyes time for spiritual and intellectual im-| with perseverance. 


days before the Lord began to speak with him ; 


os . Par : Mose tinued in th t forty d 
waiting on Christ ?—and what is it to wait away we: ieee te = * rng hry daa. 4 


at the time of his conversion, was direeted to 


: ‘ ae Paps? was told, but waited three days, fasting and 
engaged = fishing, dismisses from his mind, for | without sight, before the Lord sent iauelen 
the time being, every thing but his present|to him, ‘that he might receive his sight and be 
business, and abandons himself to the single | filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 


Psalmist in such language as the following :— 
: ake . ‘ . , |* Thou art the God of my salvation: on thee 
in watchful, waiting attitude—a state in which | go [ wait all the day.’ ‘Wait on the Lord: 
our spiritual senses are awake to discern the|be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
slightest movement, or to hear the lowest call. | thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.’ * Evil 
doers shall be cut off ; but those that wait’ on 
: the Lord shall inherit the earth.’ 
Vol. I. No. 14,) Mr. Noyes has likened the 25: 5, 27: 14. 37: 9, 34. Then we have 
voice of God in the heart to the lowest voice in that familiar but beautiful passage in Isaiah :—— 
a choir of singers, which we can distinguish only |‘ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
CI hak a mad and quit pe? i | Se i una at Bae 5 te 


promise.’ 
G.—In Christ’s parable of the importunate 


H.—tThere is much said in the Bible about 


1. When God called Moses vp into mount 


4c mount,’ it appears that Moses waited siz 


2 Christ having promised his disciples that 


3. Saul, when struck blind near Damascus 


0 into the city, and it should be told him what 
e should do. He went into the city as he 


Waiting on the Lord is spoken of by the 


See Ps. 


J. L. S. 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
The Philosophy of Budding.--No. 2. 

In the process of ‘budding,’ much depends 
on the proper state of the stock into which the 
bud is inserted. The operation must be _per- 
formed when the stock is in a state of lively 
growth ; and the younger it is the better. But 
if the stock has become too luxuriant or rank, 
it is necessary to cut it down some, and after- 
wards bud the new and tender stock. 

How often have we seen this operation ex- 
emplified among men? How often is discerned 
the hand of God in ‘ heading down’ the strong 
and proud heart, that it may be made recep- 
tive tohis spirit? God, undoubtedly, would 
rather insert his faith in all men, without first 
reducing their flesh by suffering or misfortune ; 
but in many cases this cannot be done. A bro- 
ken heart is what he seeks for his ‘ budding 
stock.’ If this is not already prepared, it must 
be prepared first of all insome way. And hore 
we see the goodness and the generosity of God, 
in offering to men two methods of bringing 
their life into a soft state, acceptable to him. 
The first and best method to which he invites 
them, is by iooxing at his goodness and beauty. 
No one can earnestly gaze at the goodness of 
God, without having his heart softened by it. 
‘The goodness of God leadeth men to repent- 
ance.’ Like the summer’s sun, it melts the 
hardest ice within reach of its rays. This 
method is pleasurable to all parties concerned. 
But if men warn away from it, the next alter- 
native is that of suffering and discipline. God 
is determined to save all that are saveable, and 
to this end brings all his influence to bear up- 
on them—uses all possible means to make them 
receptive to his spirit. It is edifying to look 
at the long-suffering of God in this respect.— 
We see, for instance, in the case of Paul, be- 
fore his conversion, that the stock of his life 
had become rank and luxuriant in its growth ; 
and the only possible way for God to ‘ bud’ him 
with his spirit, was to cut him down as with a 
stroke of lightning—nothing but such a terri- 
ble blow would have brought him to repent- 
ance. And we may discover the same pur- 
pose of God on a great scale, in his dealings 
with the children of Israel when they came out 
of Egypt. He sought again and again to ‘bud’ 
them with faithfulness to him, but he was unable 
to do it till after forty years of the severest disci- 
pline—-till the hard, willful stock of their life 
had been repeatedly cut down. He first en- 
deavored to soften their heartsby his good- 
ness; when this proved ineffectual, then fol- 
lowed his severity. 

It is generally thought exceedingly wrong 
to rejoice in the tribulation of others, though 


Paul exhorts us to rejoice in our own tribula- 
tion. But, in the light of the above illustra- 
tion, why may we not as well rejoice in the 
tribulation of others as in ourown?* There is 
certainly the same reason in both cases. We 
are bound, under all circumstances, to sympa- 
thize with God. It is wrong to rejoice in the 
misfortune of others from ill-will, or blindly ; 
but if we see the providence of God in the 
tribulation of another—see God’s design to 
bring him to a state of brokenness of heart and 
dependenee—then, instead of sympathizing 
with the sufferer, we should pray that his 
tribulations may be effeetual, and that if neces- 
sary, they may be continued and multiplied. 
This is true love for our friends—desiring that 
they may be budded with the life of Christ, 
and that all necessary means may be used to 
bring about this result. w. 
Oneida, April 26, 1853. 





* This reminds us of the minister’s prayer for the 
Beaver family.—Ed. Cir. 





The Moon Daguerreotyped. 

We copy the following from an article on Photo- 
graphy in the Tribune, of the 30th ult. 

Those whose admiration of the Daguerreo- 
type has terminated with the expression of joy 
and surprise at the wonderful fidelity of the 
portrait of some cherished friend, are probably 
unprepared to learn that the cause of astrono- 
my has been advanced by the agency of the 
same simple means. Yet such is the fact, as 
the following translation from a foreign paper 
will show : 

“Dr. Bond, of Harvard University, thought 
that although it were impossible to render the 








traction. We need tobe free from an impa- 


Oneida, April, 1853. 


moon—so pale and distant—more luminous, he 


a a oe — 


could make the feeble light she possesses useful] 
for photography, if he could make a gigantie 
camera-obscura of the magn‘ficent telescope 
which he had at his disposal. The object-glass 
of the telescope is 15 inches in diameter, and 
the image of an object formed at its focus ig 
25 times more brilliant then the image of the 
same object reproduced by a lens ofthree inch- 
es. Mr. Bond placed a plate of iodized sgjj- 
ver in the dark tube of the telescope, so that 
the sensible surface of this plate corresponded 
to the focus of the great achromatic object- 
glass ; and he caused the telescope, thus pre- 
pared, to follow the movement of the moon in 
space, by means of one of t)iose ingenious me- 
chanisms that are employed for this effect in 
observatories. The result was a veritable tri- 
umph. Three excelient proofs, reproducing 
the least details of the moon, were presented at 
the last meeting of the English Association for 
the progress of science. The most interesting 
is a sort of portrait of the moon in profile, if we 
can say so, of the dimensions nearly of a half- 
dollar piece. This position of the moon was 
chosen, because the elongated shadows that 
project from the inequalities of the surface are 
Seen most advantageously. When we look at 
the lunar atmosphere, half in light, and half in 
shade, the sun shines on it in a transverse di- 
rection to thatin which weare looking. For 
example, when we have this hemisphere face 
to face, the sun strikes it from right to left, and 
the shadows are spread out in all their extent 
before our eyes, and how marvelous are these 
shadows, observed with a telescope in certain 
circumstances! Fringes of darkness casting 
themselves off behind the peaks and summits 
of silver ; rounded waves of shadow, filling up 
cavities in the form of hollow cups, as abysses 
in the midst of this strange surface; triangles. 
of jet, shooting forth like twigs from under lu- 
minous spots, brilliant as diamonds—this is 
what the telescope displayed. In the photo- 
graphic image produced by Dr. Bond, all these 
details are revealed to the eve. Hivery thing 
there is so completely and so faithfully repro. 
duced, that by the aid of a magnifying glass we 
pereeive new objects, minute details, that had 
escaped the sight. The revelations of the mi- 
croscope in this proof are as strange and nu- 
merous as the revelations of the telescope in 
the moon itself. It is probable that when the 
most sensible photogenic surfaces have been 
found, and we can employ object-glasses as 
large as the great reflector of Harvard Wniver- 
sity, some proofs representing groups of stars 
ean be obtained. Dr. Bond has already suec- 
ceeded in producing, even on a plate of iodized 
silver, a distinet image of the two constituents 
of the star Ester. It is impossible to calculate 
the services that photography is called to ren- 
der to astronomy. Photographic charts of the 
stars, frequently reaewed, would certainly give 
to astronomers the means of discovering all the 
bodies wandering in space and yet unknown ; 
and we do not doubt that the number of them 
may be considerable, and worthy of serious 
attention, when we remember that the number 
of the planets has grown from 4 to 30 in the 
space of six years.”’ 





From the Literary World. 
Strike! 


Fve a liking for this “‘ striking,” 
If we only do it well ; 
Firm, defiant, like a giant, 
Strike !—and make the effort tell! 


One another, working brother, 
Let us freely now advise ; 

For reflection and correction 
Help to make us great and wise. 


Work and wages, say the sages, 
Go for ever hand in hand ; 

As the motion of an ocean, 
The supply and the demand. 


My advice is, strike for prices 
Nobler far than sordid coin ; 
Strike with terror, sin and error, 
And let man snd master join. 


Every failing now prevailin 
In the heart or in the head,— 

Make no clamor,—take the hammer,— 
Drive it down,—and strike it dead ! 


Much the chopping, lopping, propping, 
Carpenter, we have to do, 

Ere the plummet, from the summit, 
Marks our moral fabric true. 


Take the measure of false pleasure ; 
Try each action by the square ; 

Strike a chalk-line for your walk-line; 
Strike, to keep your footsteps there. 


The foundation of creation 
Lies in Truth’s unerring laws ; 
Man of mortar, there’s no shorter 
Way to base a righteous cause. 


Every builder, painter, gilder, 
Man of leather, man of clothes, 
Each mechanic in a panic 
With the way his labor goes, 


Let him reason thus in season ; 
Strike the root of all his wrong, 
Cease his quarrels, mend his morals, 
And be happy, rich, and strong. 





New York, April 18, 1858. Raurx Hoyt. 
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